WATER  UNDER  THE  BRIDGES
won.'3 I asked if Sir Esme Howard would be appointed, and to that
Lord Derby said, "No, but at any rate it won't be Reading/' Then
he remarked, "I suppose you were right and that Reading would not
have been welcome in France. The Jews as a whole are not liked,
yet if there were a St. Bartholomew's massacre of them in England
every one of us would save one pet Jew." Then he scratched his
head and added, "As a matter of fact I would save two; but I would
make the second run for his life before I saved him!"
The choice in fact had fallen on Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, an
unfortunate one for me personally. He was a widower, and his newly
appointed Chancellor, Ronald Lindsay, was also a widower. I was
a bachelor, and it is not surprising that Lord Hardinge wanted to have
a First Secretary at least who was married, and whose wife could help
him and his daughter entertain. I realized this as soon as I learnt who
Lord Derby's successor was to be. I told Lord Derby that I felt in
my bones that if Hardinge came it would mean my going. Lord
Derby pooh-poohed the idea, but to my regret I was right. I did not
at all want to be moved until I became a Counsellor, which I should
normally have done in a year or two's time. The position as Head of
the Chancery in Paris was the best that a First Secretary in the Diplo-
matic Service could hold. The responsibilities were great, but I
enjoyed them and I had dug myself in. The work was exceedingly
hard and long, but that I liked also. I always liked work if it was
something worth doing. I had gone on doing it in Paris in spite of
very great discomfort caused by a duodenal ulcer. But once that had
been removed or rather short-circuited in April of 1920,1 was fitter
that summer than I had felt for a long time and only too anxious to
work. The operation itself had been performed by the greatest of
all French surgeons, de Martel, a son of the Comtesse de Martel who
wrote so many French novels under the pen-name of Gyp. Mattel's
end was a tragic one. He lost his only son in the 1914-18 war, and the
occupation of Paris by the Germans in 1940 was too much for him.
He committed suicide on the day that they entered the city. In
addition to his great skill as a surgeon he was a very charming man.
I remember a curious coincidence in connection with that opera-
tion, one of the five that I have had in my life. I had received the
report of the X-ray experts indicating in medical phraseology, which
I did not understand, the presence of the ulcer, and I had shown it
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